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Bullet-catching Cow 


Titus Afrikaner loved danger. Noth- 
ing pleased him more than to plunge into 
a deep pool in the middle of the night, his 
gun held above his head, and sit on a rock 
waiting for a hippopotamus to come close. 
Then, just as the huge beast would be about 
to close his jaws and devour him, Titus 
would point the gun down his throat and 
fire. 

Chasing lions was a pleasant little pas- 
time to Titus, and war was his hobby. He 
thought nothing of killing a man to get 
what he wanted. He didn’t know what fear 
was, till one day. 

A certain man owned a herd of cattle 
that Titus wanted. The man wouldn’t let 
him have it—naturally—so Titus deter- 
mined to kill him. The man heard of Titus’ 
plans and prepared to defend himself. 

Carefully Titus stalked his quarry, but 
the low bushes and the cattle themselves 
prevented him from getting a clear shot. 
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Suddenly the cattle moved apart, and Titus 
saw the man. At the same moment the man 
saw Titus. Both leveled their guns, and 
both fired. And at that precise instant, 
while the bullets were flying toward the 
two men, a cow stepped between them and 
caught those bullets in her body, being 
killed instantly. It was the one time Titus 
Afrikaner admitted he had felt fear. He 
made no more attempts to kill the owner 
of the cattle. 


It’s a remarkable story, and one nich @ames 
be tempted to say it hadn’t happened, e 


cept that soon after that Robert Moffat, the 
great missionary, came to Afrikaner’s home 
in the heart of Africa and heard the story 
from both Titus and the cattle owner. 

Then Moffat told Titus the story of Jesus, 
and how He had died to save men from 
sin. Titus began to see that it wasn’t just 
coincidence that had made that cow walk 
in the path of the bullets. God must have 
caused it to happen deliberately so as to 
give him a chance to learn of Christ and 
be saved. 

It was not an easy matter for that proud, 
bloodthirsty heathen warrior to surrender 
to the God of heaven. He had a quick 
temper, and more than once he threatened 
Moffat himself, though at other times he 
gladly hunted all day to supply the young 
missionary with food. 

Moffat was unfailingly patient and kind. 
When one of Titus’ wives got a large 
splinter in her hand, Moffat took it out, 
much to the woman’s relief and Titus’ too! 

And then the glad day came when Titus 
surrendered. Gone was the desire to kill. 
Gone the fiery temper. In their place were 
gentleness and goodness and love. 

Once again the Spirit of God had trans- 
formed a sinner. There just isn’t anyone 
so wicked that God cannot save him if he 
will let Him do so. If you know you aren’t 
what you ought to be, remember that Jesus 
Christ saves to the uttermost all those who 
come unto God by Him. He can save you 


oo on 
Next week I'll tell you a story abou 


Titus’ older brother, the outlaw chief. 


Your friend, 


Vleuwtence Wlazesel 
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AN UNCLE ARTHUR STORY 








THE SEVENTH HOUSE 
aa » By ARTHUR S. MAXWELL 


D° YOU remember the first time you went 
away from home? How lonely you felt 
—and how scared? 

That’s exactly how little Olwyn felt when 
she went away to a girls’ camp in New Zea- 
land last summer. 

Mother had taken her to the railroad sta- 
tion, but as soon as the train pulled out, and 
Olwyn couldn’t see her mamma waving to 





her any more, she began to feel dreadful in- 
side. She had “butterflies in her tummy,” as 
American children say. In other words, she 
was frightened. 

Of course, she was glad to be going to 
camp, but—well, suppose she didn’t get out 
at the right station? Suppose there was no- 
body there to meet her? Suppose somebody 

To page 16 


All the way Olwyn gazed anxiously out the window. Suppose she got off at the wrong station! 
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COURAGEOUS GAGRIELE | 


By V. E. ROBINSON 


| HAVE gathered you together this morn- 
ing to inform you of the will of the govern- 
ment.” 

It was an officer of the Congo Govern- 
ment speaking to three or four hundred 
Africans who had gathered beneath the 
palm trees in a large village near the mouth 
of the Congo River. Gabriele, a young man 
at the time, glanced around. He saw fear 
written on many faces. They had reason to 
fear, many of them, for they had refused to 
pay the white man’s tax, and with sticks and 
stones had driven the officer sent to collect 
it, from their village. 

“I am sorry that you have been such bad 
children and must be punished, but it seems 
this is the only way to teach you that you can- 
not play with His Majesty’s servants,” the 
officer went on. “Now this is what you must 
do. Return to your houses, prepare all of 
your things that can be carried, and then 
transport them to the great river. There a 
river boat will take you and your things 
many hundreds of miles to a place where 
you will be given new lands to live on. 
while you are there you prove to be lofal 
and faithful people, you may be permitted 
to return to your old home here after a num- 
ber of years have gone by. Now go and pre- 
pare your things. Everyone must be there, 
and if there is one who seeks to escape, he 
shall feel the weight of my displeasure upon 
him.” 


Too stunned to speak, the people turned 
to their homes. All through the night they 
sat around their campfires discussing this 
fearful thing that had come upon them. 
Some wanted to try and escape into the for- 
est, but well they knew that there were 
soldiers watching them at all times. No, 
there was nothing to do but prepare to go 
into exile. Gabrielé, a young man of thirty 
years, was one of them. Little did he dream 
what the future held for him. 

A few days later the steamer was slowly 
pushing its way up the mighty Congo 
River. Some of the exiles tried to pass the 
time away by singing. Others just sat and 
stared at the endless miles of tangled jungle 
as it passed by. Every night the boat tied up 
at the shore, and the people were permitted 
to make fires and cook their evening meal. 
Sometimes they stopped, and all day was 
taken while the Africans carried piles of 
logs onto the boat to feed the fires that 
helped drive the ship forward. 

A thousand miles upstream the steamer 
headed for the shore for the last time, at 
least as far as the exiles were concerned. 
With bundles strapped on their backs, some 
crates full of chickens hanging from thei 
shoulders, and here and there a goat or two, 
the people slowly made their way out onto 
the path that led up and away from the 
river. Soldiers guided them several miles to 
an area that had been thrown open for them. 
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Here they might build their village again, 
raise their food, and care for their children. 

The years went by. Gabriele married, 
and several boys and girls came into his 
home. Then one day there came a strange 
man. He had a chart and many pictures, 
which he hung up on the trees. He was a 
Seventh-day Adventist evangelist. He stayed 
in the village for weeks and preached the 
gospel story. Some sixty of the exiles became 
Christians of the Adventist Church. They 
gave up using tobacco and drinking beer 
and dancing. They built a neat little chapel 
where they gathered every Sabbath day. 

In the forests of the Congo there grow 
tall palm trees, known as beer palms. The 
natives think they are very lucky if they 
have some growing near their houses. Climb- 
ing up the trunk, they bore a hole and insert 
a tube out of which comes juice. If this sap 
is allowed to stand for a day or two, it be- 
comes a very strong drink. 





There were several of 
these beer palms in the 
village where Gabriele 
and the other exiles lived. 
But he and his fellow 
Christians no longer drank 
beer, which left all the more for the other 
people in the village. 

More than twenty-five years went by, and 
Gabrielé’s children grew up and married. 
He became a grandfather, an elder of the 
church, and one of the most highly respected 
men not only in the village but in the 
district. The exiles were still waiting, long- 
ing for the day when they might return to 
their old homes far down the river. 

Then one Friday morning a new local 
official came and pitched his camp across 
the river near Gabrieleé’s village. Seeing the 
beer palms in the village on the opposite 
bank, he sent one of his African soldiers 

To page 17 





The white man went into a rage when he saw that Gabriele and the other Adventists had not 
brought any beer. “You will be whipped six times today and twelve times tomorrow,” he roared. 








HOMER NORRIS, ARTIST 
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JACK'S ADVENTURE 


By ARCHA O. DART 





CHAPTER 8: THE CIRCUIT RIDER'S STORY 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


Jack wanted adventure for the summer vacation, 
and had almost agreed to sneak off to Texas with 
Carl Hunter. Then, hearing a sermon by Mr. Arm- 
strong in academy chapel, he had chosen to go out 
as a colporteur instead, selling religious books from 
door to door. What adventure he had found! With 
three other boys from the academy he was sent to 
Cardiff, in Macon County. They rented a room_for 
headquarters, and here they ey the weekends. Dur- 
ing the week Jack often worked twelve hours a day, 
and would sleep in the homes of the people at night. 
This way he met the most interesting people, and 
heard the most thrilling stories, like the night he 
stayed in the home of the old circuit rider. 


ee night Jack found himself in the home 


of an old circuit rider. After supper the: 


silver-haired gentleman seated himself in 
a comfortable chair on the front. porch -and 
began telling Jack some of his experiences 
of old pioneer days, “when the country was 
young.” 

“I shall never forget,” the minister began, 
“the experience I had one night with a ghost. 
I was out visiting some of my churches and 
was trying my best to reach the home of 
Deacon Miller before dark. But a terrible 
storm arose just about sunset. Although my 
horse raced with the wind, I saw that we 
were losing at every turn in the road. I reined 
my horse up at the church, hitched him 
under the shed, and just dashed through the 
door when the storm broke in all its fury. 

“I had to feel along in the blackness to 
find a seat. It was so dark I could scarcely 
see the outline of the tall stained-glass win- 
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dows. A flash of lightning revealed some- 
thing white in the far end of the church near 
the altar. Instantly I recalled that a casket 
had stood in that identical spot the last time 
I had visited this church, and that that funeral 
had ended one of the most tragic chapters 
in the. history of alcohol that- had ever 
come under my observation. I shall tell you 
more about it later. , 
“After the first shock was over, I thought 
to myself, “There is no such thing as a ghost; 
I am not afraid of the dark; I am a man. 
No doubt that is some article of furniture 
that the janitor has left there for the time 
being.’ Still I-could not keep my eyes from 
peering in that direction. The next flash 
of lightning revealed that it was no piece of 
furniture with a white cloth over it. A wo- 
man was standing there with her hair hang- 
ing down on her shoulders and wringing 
her hands as if in great distress. I thought 
it might be wise. to vacate that building and 
go down to Deacon Miller’s home. But th 
rain was coming down in torrents, and a 
long as the woman stayed at that other end 
of the church, I was sure I would stay in 
mine. 
“But she did not stay on her side of the 
church. Each flash of lightning showed that 
she was getting nearer and nearer to me. 
Although I was lonesome, I did not care 
for her company. I stood it as long as I could 


























and then decided that the rain would not 
be half so hard on my nerves as staying 
under shelter with that ghost. I went to the 
door and tried to open ‘it, but by accident 
the inside lock had caught. Soon I felt a 
bony hand laid upon my left shoulder, and 
then the most demonlike scream that I ever 
heard in all my life rent the church. I went 
through that door somehow regardless of 
the lock and galloped away from that place 
at high speed. I forgot that it was raining 
@::i I noticed that I was drenched through 
and through. 

“Deacon Miller received me with open 
arms, but wanted to know right away what 
on earth was the trouble. He said that I looked 
very pale. I told him of my experience in 
the church. 

“His good wife spoke up and said, ‘Do 
you suppose, Horace, that that could be Mrs. 
Riley?’ Mrs. Riley had lost her mind a few 
days before that and had run away from her 
home. For three days a band of people had 
been looking for her. 

“As soon as the storm-abated somewhat 
Mr. Miller notified Mr, Riley, and a band 
of men immediately got their lanterns and 
went to look for her. Sure enough, in that 
church was Mrs. Riley, wearing a white 
dress, her hair hanging down her back. 


“I shall never forget,” the old minister began, 


“the experience | had one night with a ghost.” 


“Now back to the story of Ellen. She was 
the woman whose funeral sermon I had 
preached. in that church two weeks before. 
It is a long story, but one that ought to 
cause you as a young man to determine in 
your very soul never to take the first glass of 
beer or wine or liquor in any form. This 
story goes back to the funeral of Ellen’s 
father, the first funeral I had ever con- 
ducted in my life. 

“As soon as I received the word that 
Mr. Lyons was dead, I went over to the 
home and heard the story from Ellen 
herself and her mother. They told me that 
their husband and father was kind and good 
to them and to everyone when he was sober. 
But when he was drunk he was like a demon. 
Toward the last he was drunk most of the 
time. Just a few weeks before his death, he 
had staggered into the house with his clothes 
soaking wet. He demanded that his wife get 
him some hot coffee immediately. His wife 
laid the baby in its crib, and went out doors 
to cut some kindling to start the fire in the 
cookstove. He came out and told her he did 
not have time to wait for all that foolishness; 
he must have his hot coffee right then. Of 
course she could not give it to him. We shall 
omit a part of the story here; but when she 
came to herself again, her face was covered 
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with blood. She looked around the room 
and saw that every dish had been broken 
to pieces, some of the furniture had been 
smashed, and the children were gone. She 
called, but there was no answer. She crawled 
to the little cradle—it was empty. Her heart 
sank within her. 

“Although it was a bitter cold night, she 
mustered all her strength and went out to 
find the children. Fortunately they had 
found a hiding place with the next-door 
neighbors. 

“Between sobs this poor girl told me of 
the many nights they had been dragged from 
their beds, beaten, and then thrust out into 
the cold or rain or snow to find a shelter in 
the barn or under the house. Her father 
had become so bad the neighbors were 
afraid to have the children come to their 
homes for protection, for fear Mr. Lyons 
would beat them too if they tried to inter- 
fere in any way. 

“Then the mother told me how sorry 
Mr. Lyons would be when he would sober 
up and learn all the cruel things he had 
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done. She said that he would tell her to 
knock him down, or do anything to keep 
him from hurting his loved ones; but she 
knew it would only make him worse if she 
tried it. 

“Well, one day this man had been to 
town to sell his hogs and, of course, got 
bestially drunk. His poor wife and chil- 
dren did not know what to do when they 
saw him coming down the road beating his 
horse and jerking him from side to side. 
They did not dare to run; they were afraid 
to hide. There was nothing that they could 
do but wait in fear and dread. 

“Just think, young man, of a husband “@ 
father who is supposed to be the protector 
of his gentle wife and his trusting children 
becoming their fear and dread. That is ex- 
actly what the drinking of rum did for that 
home. 

“Mr. Lyons burst into the room with a 
fence picket in one hand and began beating 
his fourteen-year-old daughter. The other 
children and the mother did not dare to 
say a word for fear he would kill the girl 

















or turn on them. All they could do was to 
stand there and watch. 

“Finally he stopped and slept. Mother 
and Ellen picked up the little sister and 
dressed her wounds. Not a word was spoken 
for a long time. When Ellen, a girl of seven- 
teen summers at that time, returned to the 
front room, she stood as still as though she 
had turned into a pillar of salt. Her eyes 
were fixed upon the terrible agony written 
on her father’s face. Delirium tremens with 
all its horrors had fastened its fangs upon 
him. Quickly the mother ran to one of the 
neighbors for help. 

“In telling me this terrible experience 
she paused a moment and said with all the 
emphasis in her womanly soul, ‘Mr. Booker, 
can you blame me for hating liquor with 
all my heart and being afraid of the very 
sight of that wicked stuff?’ 

“After several days of intense suffering 
Mr. Lyons finally closed his bloodshot eyes 
for the last time. His agony was over, his 
widow breathed a sigh of relief, the chil- 
dren came out from their hiding places— 
their demon father would trouble them again 
no more. 

“Ellen developed into a beautiful young 
woman. She was loved and respected by her 
many friends and neighbors. By and by a 
Mr. Hogan made love to her and asked her 
to become his bride. She accepted upon one 
condition: that he would promise her that 
he would never touch a drop of liquor of 
any kind so long as he lived. Of course he 
promised, for he was a clean, noble young 
man. I was called upon to officiate at the 
wedding ceremony. Those young people 
set to work with a will. They bought a little 
farm, built a modest home, got some horses 
and cows, and were as happy as two little 
birds in a nest. She worked hard to make 
that little place of theirs as attractive as 
any home in the country. In a few years three 
charming little girls added to their happiness, 
and also to their responsibilities. 

“Albert was true to his word for a long 
time, but some of his: friends coaxed him 
into taking a drink just in the name of 
friendship. They jokingly told him that he 
was henpecked to refuse a social glass just 
because he had made that promise to Ellen 
several years before to win her. 

“I wish to say to Albert’s credit that he did 
not drink as a rule. Only now and then 
would he take a glass. Then came Christmas. 
He went to town to buy presents for the 


family. His face just beamed as he saw the 
gifts he had bought for his loved ones pile 
up in his wagon. But he decided to take one 
little glass before he went home, to cele- 
brate Christmas and to make him feel jolly. 
Somehow, someway, no one knows why or 
how, on his way home he got into a quarrel 
with a man and killed him. This caused 
him to come to himself instantly. He left 
the horse and wagon in the middle of the 
road and fled for his life. This tragedy was 
like a deathblow to Ellen and the children. 
Weeks passed by, but not a word did she 
hear from Albert. The sheriff of the county 
and the brothers of the slain man offered 
a reward of one thousand dollars for Hogan’s 
arrest. 

“One day a neighbor, a friend of Albert's 
and the one who had coaxed him to take a 
drink now and then, asked Ellen whether she 
wanted him to get her mail again while he 
was in town. She was glad to have her mail 
brought to her, for it was a great task for 
her to go to town with the three little 
children. 

“This time when this neighbor got her 
mail, he saw a letter that he suspected was 
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H. M. LAMBERT 


Albert was given a life sentence in the peni- 
tentiary instead of being sent to the gallows. 
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She Fought for Kindness 





By CHARLES PATTI 


a. chances are you have never heard of 
this woman, though she was one of the 
greatest fighters who ever lived. Her name 
was Dorothea Lynde Dix, and she fought 
for kindness. 

In the world of a hundred years ago 
people who were mentally ill were treated 
like mad animals. They were put into cages 
and placed on exhibition, much as animals 
in a zoo. The one difference was that they 
weren't treated so well as the animals. For a 
few cents a guard could be bribed to allow 
visitors to jeer and poke sticks at them. 
Frequent beatings, constant chaining, and 
almost no shelter were common. 

Dorothea Dix had all the money she needed 
for herself, and came from one of the 
best families in Boston. Had she chosen, 
she could have lived a life of ease. Instead, 
she carried on her fight for human kindness 
constantly for forty years, traveling every- 
where by whatever means of transportation 
was available, including by foot. 

It all began in March, 1841, when a 
friend came to her with a problem. He had 
been appointed to teach Sunday school at 
the East Cambridge jail. Now he had found 
that all the inmates were women, and he 
thought the job could be handled better by 
a woman. The students, he told Miss Dix, 
included thieves, drunkards, and worse, 
sane and insane, all housed together. Miss 
Dix thought, “This is a far cry from my own 
school with its twenty lovely pupils.” Aloud 
she said, “I'll take the job.” 
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Preparing to leave for her new task, she 
thought all it would consist of would be 
teaching the Bible, repeating religious poems, 
and telling stories. What she saw on her ar- 
rival changed her mind completely. She saw 
unbelievable cruelty. There was no stove in 
the prison, though the place was damp. A 
cold wind was blowing through, and the in- 
mates were huddled together in corners, 
trying to get warmth from one another. 
Some were dirty, diseased lunatics. Others 
were hardened criminals. Yet all were thrown 
together, dressed in rags and many with- 
out shoes. 

Her fight for kindness began that day! 

Miss Dix immediately demanded that 
the superintendent supply some heat. 

“Foolishness!” he snorted. “These lunatics 
don’t need heat like other people, and besides, 
having a fire near them would be dangerous.” ” 

That just got Miss Dix’s blood up. She 
called on some of her influential friends 
and asked them to visit the jail. They found 
the same conditions and agreed with her 
that they should be changed. Then sto- 
ries began to appear in the newspapers— P 
and things began to happen. Heat was pro- 
vided, and other improvements were made. 

Miss Dix reasoned that the same appalling 
conditions must exist all over Massachusetts. 
So, using her own money, she set out to 
visit every part of the State. 

The trip lasted almost two years. She 
kept copious notes. At Dedham she found 
two women in a straw-littered cage. Not 

















only that, but one had recovered her sanity 
and was being kept in the cage only to save 
the expense of the new trial that would be 
necessary to release her. At Medford she 
found some patients who had been kept 
constantly in chains for as long as seven- 
teen years. At Granville a woman had been 
locked up so long her legs were withering 
away. A girl was banging the bars of her 
cell in Danvers when Miss Dix arrived. 
Chunks of flesh had been torn from her legs. 
She had been injuring herself, but nothing 
had been done to stop her. In many com- 
munities Miss Dix found criminals and luna- 
tics housed together, and in some cases the 
insane were farmed out to private homes 
like slaves. 

This trip was carried out even during the 
snow, sleet, and ice of winter by train, 
stagecoach, and on foot. 

The trip finished, Miss Dix wrote a book, 
Massachusetts Memorial. At first the 
people refused to believe the ugly facts, 
the acts of cruelty, and the names and places 
it mentioned. But when teachers and 
doctors checked on the facts and found they 
were true, the fur began to fly. A committee 





was formed and recommen- 
dations were made. Laws 
were passed and many of 
the conditions were im- 
proved. 

Miss Dix then made a 
thirty-thousand-mile trip to visit mental in- 
stitutions in other States. This journey lasted 
four years and revealed the same filthiness 
and cruelty in these other States too. Results 
followed. The filth was replaced by cleanli- 
ness; the cruelty by understanding. 

The great woman next visited Canada, 
Newfoundland, and, in the fall of 1854, 
England. Though famous in her own coun- 
try she was unknown in the British Isles. 
Yet within ten days she had instigated at 
least two investigations. Then she went to 
Italy where she proved to the Pope that he 
ought to be taking better care of the men- 
tally ill in Rome. 

On her return to the United States she 
found the country divided by the Civil War. 
She served as superintendent of nurses in 
the Union Army. At the end of the war, 
though she was sixty years old, she again 
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At one place Miss Dix found two women in a cell with straw to sleep on. One was insane, the 


other quite normal, but no one would let her out. Miss Dix took notes—and got ready to fight! 








THE BELL THAT RANG BY) 
e °® 


| mae loved riding his bicycle. And no 
wonder. It had all the latest gadgets. Best 
of all it had a bell, right there on the left 
end of the handle bar, where all he had to 
do was wiggle his thumb to tell everyone 
he was coming and they should get out of 
the way. 

John liked to do more than just ride the 
bike around town. Several of his boy friends 
would get together from time to time and 
go up into the foothills and camp for the 
night. 

But although John enjoyed going with 
his friends, he wished that, just for once, 
he could go by himself. What adventure 
that would be! 

The only trouble was, Mother wouldn’t 
hear of the idea! 

“It’s simply absurd,” she would splutter. 
“You might get hurt, and who would come 
and help you, away out there by yourself?” 

“Get hurt!” John would scoff. “I know 
how to take care of myself. There’s nothing 
that would hurt a fellow like me out there.” 

But Mother remained firm; that is, until 
John had pleaded and coaxed and begged 
unceasingly. 

Finally Mother gave in. “You can go,” she 
said. And she even helped him get ready. 

At last John was on his way. How he did 
ring the bell that afternoon as he set out 
down the street and turned up toward the 
hills! 

Dusk was falling by the time he reached 
the area where he had planned to sleep. The 
hills rolled gently, and here and there he 
could see a few scattered farmhouses. 

He knew what he wanted—a grassy field 
with a hedge for privacy. Soon he found it, 
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THE EDITOR’S STORY 


and turned in through the gate into the field. 

He propped his bike securely against a 
lonely tree standing in the hedge, spread 
out his bedroll, and ate his supper. 

It was dark when he was through, but still 
too early to sleep. He decided to walk around 
the field and see whether there was anything 
interesting to discover. He walked to the 
end of the field and bumped into a fence. 
He turned to the right and 
walked down the field, 
using the fence as a guide. 

Presently he came to a 
corner and found a gate. 
He tried to open it, but 
it was locked. 

Forgetting that gates 
are usually locked for a 
reason, he decided to climb 
over the gate. He placed 
one foot on the bottom 
rail and began to swing 
the other up. And at that 
precise instant 

His bicycle bell rang! 

It could mean only one 
thing. Someone was try- 
ing to steal his bike! 

His heart leaped into 
his mouth. Then, quick as 
a wink, he jumped off the 
gate and raced back across 
the field. 

What kind of person 
would he find running off 





Just as John was swinging his 
right foot up, he distinctly 
heard his bicycle bell ring! 








BY ITSELF 
* 





with his bicycle? Would it be just a little 
boy he could easily chase away? Or would 
it be an escaped convict, armed with a gun? 
Dimly in the starlight he made out the 
lonely tree. 
Was the bicycle still leaning against it? 
Cautiously now, he came close. 
The bicycle was still there! 
He ran out to the road. It was a lonely 
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highway, and it was unlikely that a car, or 
any other vehicle, would come past till morn- 
ing. 

He stood still and listened, thinking he 
might hear the footfalls of the thief pound- 
ing against the road, and tell in which di- 
rection he was running. 

But the only sound he could hear was the 
pounding of his heart, beating wildly against 
his ribs. 

He returned and examined the bicycle. 
It seemed as though it hadn’t been tampered 
with at all. Of course, in the dark he could 
not tell whether it had been scratched. But 
as near as he could remember, it was lean- 
ing against the tree at exactly the same angle 
as he had propped it there earlier that 
evening. 

Good! Or was it? 

If the bicycle had been missing, he would 
have known that the thief had left. But with 
the bicycle still there, it could mean that 
the thief was still nearby, lurking in the 
darkness. 

Perhaps he was at this instant watching 
from behind the hedge, ready to rush out 
at any moment. To page 21 
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PART 2 









RUGGED: “MEN 


By HORACE GATES 


Ro out, you lazy fellows! What are you 
planning to do? Sleep all day? It’s past 
4 AM. The stars are gone, the moon has set, 
and still you sleep!” 

Such a rude awakening by Mother and 
Dad on a school morning in midwinter 
would seem almost cruel. But this was sum- 
mer, and we were high in the mountains. 
In less time than it takes to tell, we were 
up and dressed. I didn’t say our shirts were 
buttoned straight or that they were right 
side out; and we just won't say a thing 
about shoestrings! 

Up to the icy stream we dashed for a 
quick eye opener, and we were ready to go. 
Where? To the lookout cabin. It was perched 
like an eagle’s nest on a rocky pinnacle 
far above and to the west of our camp. 

“Bet that fire guard gets a wonderful view. 
I almost envy him. Don’t you? Must be kind 
of scary up there at night, though, especially 
when the wind rattles the door, or maybe 
lightning bounces around on the rocks, or 
a coyote howls in the valley below. That’s 
a job for a real he-man.” 

About that time Henry spoke up. “You 
see that hat of mine?” 

This was the fellow who in Part 1 of our 
story had wakened me some time past mid- 
night. In the dim starlight I had seen him 
in a half-sitting position, swinging with 
both arms at something, I couldn’t tell what. 
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We couldn't help seeing the hat. Poor 
thing. It hung—or I should say it was stuck 
—on the top of a two-foot stick that Henry 
had pushed in the ground just at the head 
of his sleeping bag. Its brim sagged like a 
water spaniel’s ears and flopped a bit in the 
breeze. 

“Well, what about it?” ventured Mike. 

“I was sleeping, or at least trying to,” con- 
tinued Henry. “Must have been worried 
about the food we tied up between those 
two trees over there. At any rate, I got to 
dreaming. I thought a bear came into camp. 
I was sure he did and could even hear him. 
I awoke with a start—my heart in my mouth 
—and there the old black thing was staring 
right into my face. I sat up fast and started 
swatting for dear life.” 

“Swatting at what?” said someone. 

“My hat, of course. What do you suppose? 
A bear?” 

On went the hat and we were away for 
the cabin. We stopped at the creek onl 
long enough to wet our lips. Such water 
Clear, cold, pure! Then on up the trail again. 
It was becoming soggy. The fact was it 
was almost a creek itself. “Squish, squish, 
squish,” went our shoes in the soft mud. 

“Snow! Now we slide,” said Pete: (He 
did, too, before the morning was over— 
more often than he wanted to! ) 

This was real country. I wish every reader 








could see it. Huge fields of snow stretched 
across the wide alpine meadows. Here 
and there the sun had melted through, and 
little patches of wild flowers were trying 
hard to bloom. Families of alpine fir huddled 
together as though they were trying to keep 
warm. Some of the little ones at the edge of 
the clusters had been bent over by the heavy 
winter snows and their tops were buried 
like ostriches hiding their heads in the sand. 
Behind the snow fields rose high, rugged 
liffs. In spots on their jagged sides were 
ittle ledges where a few plants clung. Tiny, 
scared-looking trees hung on for life and 
peeked over the edge. 

We climbed on, and on, and on. We were 
in a high country whose bedcovers were 
snow and ice, but sweat was rolling down 
our faces and soaking the backs of our 
shirts. Climbing was constantly steeper. 
Long before this we had lost the trail and 
had been making our own. 

“Whee! At last, we are almost there,” I 
said. 

We were up where the snow doesn’t stay 
long. If it didn’t get blown off the high 


Look carefully right 
above the head of 
the second boy from 
the left, and you'll 
see the lookout cabin 
we had decided to 
reach by breakfast. 
There were six of us, 
as we can prove by 
that shadow in the 
corner at the right! 


ridges, it melted off. And if it didn’t melt 
or blow off, it slid off. 

“Look, there’s Pete taking off like mad!” 
exclaimed Henry. “Just a few minutes ago 
he was turning purple from the long climb. 
He was just sure he couldn't go another step. 
Now look at him! Passed us all! 

“Wait a minute, fellow. Aren’t you a wee 
bit impolite? Don’t you even knock? Stand- 
ing there with your nose pressed against 
one of the windows of the lookout shack! 
You've got nerve!” 

“Hey, I see grub,” Pete half whispered, 
half shouted. 

“Anybody home?” asked Henry. 

“Nope, can't see a soul.” 

By that time we were all on top. And I 
mean on top. Any direction from there was 
down, way down. We stood as if in a dream. 
To the north stretched the Cascades into 
Canada. To the east, jagged ridges as far as 
the eye could see. Far to the west, scores of 
islands bathed in the salt water of Puget 
Sound. To the south, Mount Baker in sun- 
rise glory, and, miles beyond, veiled in the 
morning mist, Mount Rainier. 
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Suddenly the door of the cabin opened 
wide and so did our mouths—for there 
stood a young woman! 

“My, you fellows scared me! I didn’t 
know there was anyone for miles around. 
But I am certainly glad you are here. Sign 
my guest book, will you please?” 

“You mean you stay up here alone?” we 
said. We could hardly believe our ears, but 
we had to believe our eyes. 

After a good visit, and at her request, we 
put the flag up. It was a thrill to raise the 
Stars and Stripes and watch it wave in the 
early morning sun and high mountain air. 
I think we know about how Admiral Byrd 
felt when he raised the colors at the North 
Pole. 

Two hours later we sat at camp around 
the fire. Through the tall trees, far away, 
and high on a rocky pinnacle we could see 
a tiny cabin. At the very top waved Old 
Glory—“o’er the land of the free, and the 
home of the brave.” Not just brave men, but 
brave women, too. 

But we weren't back in civilization yet, 
and we had no idea what would happen to 
us before we got there. 


(To be continued) 





The Seventh House 
From page 3 


stole her suitcase? Suppose—oh dear! 
there were so many things that might go 
wrong! 

The train rolled on, with Olwyn looking 
anxiously out of the window. “Let me see,” 
she said to herself. “How many stations did 
Mother say it would be? Nine or ten? Or 
maybe eleven? Oh dear, why did I forget? 
But I think I shall recognize the place.” 

A little later she said to herself, “That was 
the eighth stop. We must be getting near 
now.” 

Not for a moment did she take her eyes 
from the window, worried lest she get out 
at the wrong station. 

The train slowed down again. 

“This will be the ninth stop,” she told 
herself. “The next one should be it.” 

She watched now with extra-special care— 
and began to worry whether anybody would 
be at the station to meet her. Of course there 
would be, because Mother had said so, but 
suppose her message hadn’t got through? 

The train slowed down again. 
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“This must be the place,” she said, and 
hurried to the door. The conductor opened 
it and let her out. 

“Kind of lonesome place for a little girl, 
isn’t it?” he said with a smile. “Somebody go- 
ing to meet you?” 

“Oh yes, thank you,” said Olwyn. 

The next moment the train was gone, and 
she was alone. 

Yes, alone. There was nobody there! Not 
a soul. The tiny little country station was 
empty. No stationmaster, no porter, no pas 
sengers, nobody. * 

“Funny!” said Olwyn to herself. “Perhap 
the train got in too early. Or could I have 
got out at the wrong station?” There was 
no one to ask, and not knowing what to do, 
she sat down on the one little wooden seat 
and waited, and waited, and waited. Still no- 
body come. 

Poor Olwyn! Every minute she became 
more and more worried. 

When darkness began to fall she got real- 
ly scared. “What shall I do?” she asked her- 
self over and over. “I can’t stay here all 
night.” 

Then it was that she remembered some- 
thing Mamma had told her just before she 
left home. “If you should ever find yourself 
in any trouble,’ Mamma had said, “tell 
Jesus and He will help you out.” 

“Jesus,” whispered Olwyn, “dear Jesus, 
please tell me what to do.” 

“Go for a walk,” a little voice seemed to 
say to her. “Look for a house.” 

She went outside the station. There were 
no houses. Only four roads. Which one 
should she take? 

“The one on the left,” the voice said. 

Olwyn started to walk along it. As she 
turned a corner she saw, in the gathering 
twilight, seven houses in a row. 

Should she knock at the door of one of 
them? She didn’t want to. She was afraid of 
strange people. But she had to do something. 
So she started walking toward the first 
house. 

“Not this one,” the little voice seemed toe 
say. 
She drew back and went toward the sec- 
ond house. 

“Not this one,” the voice said again: 

She walked on to the third. 

“Not this one.” 

So it was all down the row. 

Then, as she reached the seventh house, 
the voice said, “This is it.” 





Her heart beating wildly, she walked up 
to the front door and knocked. 

There were footsteps inside. Then the 
door flew open. 

“Why, it’s Olwyn! Where have you been?” 

Olwyn recognized the people at once. 
They belonged to her own church. They 
knew all about the girls’ camp she was go- 
ing to! She had been guided to the house of 
friends! 
ae If only she had thought about Jesus soon- 


, She needn’t have worried at all! 


Courageous Gabriele 
From page 5 


over with orders that all the people should 
make beer and bring it over to him. The 
soldier first came to Gabrielé and gave him 
the officer’s orders. Gabrielé politely ex- 
plained that he could not make beer for any- 
one but expressed a willingness to do any- 
thing else the white man wanted. Greatly 
incensed, the African told him not to play 
with the white man, but to come with the 
others the next day and bring the beer. 

The heathen men in the village climbed 
the trees, and spent several hours gathering 
juice. But Gabrielé and his fellow Christians 
did not. Next morning they were ordered 
across the river to deliver their beer to the 
official. When he saw Gabrielé and his fel- 
low Christians with no beer pots in their 
hands, the officer became angry, and asked 
why they had not obeyed him. 

As politely as he could, Gabrielé explained 
that they were Christians and could not 
make beer, and as Seventh-day Adventists 
they could not work on Sabbath. In a rage 
the officer had the Adventists laid on the 
ground, and given six strokes each with the 
terrible hippo whip. Every stroke raised 
welts, and many were bleeding after the 
sixth stroke. Angrily the officer commanded 
them to return to their village and come 

ack next morning with beer. “If you don’t 
oe: it, you will receive twelve strokes 
tomorrow.” 

Across the river Gabrielé called his people 
together. What should they do? Make beer 
they would not. They did what they could, 
they prayed most earnestly that the Lord 
would help them out of their difficulty. 

The next morning the African soldier 
came again to conduct them to the white 
man’s camp. The poor men trembled as 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 











Marilyn Kay Kincaid, age 12. Route 1, Sandpoint, 
Idaho, U.S.A. Stamps, post cards, sewing. 

Marilyn Ann Miller, age 12. General Delivery, 
Sandpoint, Idaho, U.S.A. Post cards, outdoor sports. 

Sandra Forsberg, 6241 Oakway, Paradise, California, 
U.S.A. Stamps, post cards. 

Nancy Merritt, age 13. 1142 North 7th Street, 
Abilene, Texas, U.S.A. Swimming, cooking, scrap- 
books. 

Patricia Matthias, 83 Tarcutta Street, Wagga 
Wagga, New South Wales, Australia. Stamps, wild 
flowers, birds, sports, photos. 

Estelle Fletcher, age 10. 2910 Cherry Street, Ho- 
quaim, Washington, U.S.A. Stamps, hiking. 








they thought of the fate they would probably 
suffer. Once more they prayed, and this time 
they asked the Lord to impress the man to 
send them to prison rather than to beat 
them again. 

Of course the white man was very angry 
when he saw they had brought no beer. 
Slowly and sternly he looked at them and 
said: 

“I am not going to beat you this morn- 
ing, but I am going to send you to prison 
for two months. Do you hear me, for TWO 
MONTHS! Next time, perhaps, you will 
obey orders.” Did he see the look of relief 
on the faces of Gabrielé and his companions 
as they were led away to the prison? 

Every day for a month they were sent out 
to work on the roads. The white man had 
passed on his way. One day the big officer 
over the entire district happened to come 
by. He knew Gabrielé well and trusted him 
as one of the most loyal Africans in the dis- 
trict. How surprised he was to see that man 
with gray hair working on the road! He 
called him over and asked what was the 
matter. Gabrielé told the whole story. The 
official was indignant. Not long after that, 
the man who had sent Gabrielé to prison 
received a very severe reprimand from his 
superior officer. The Adventists were set 
free immediately and did not serve the last 
month. 
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. Price, $59.50 

Tape narration also available. 13 tapes, $58.50 
Combination of filmstrips and tapes. 
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Recently orders have come from the head 
office in Leopoldville releasing Gabrielé and 
that entire company of people to return to 
their old home far down the river. As they 
go back, they go to an area where we have 
no believers for hundreds of miles. Gabriele 
is looking forward to living among his own 
tribe again. He is determined to let his light 
shine, and carry the story of the soon-coming 
Saviour to the dark villages around his child- 
hood home. 


She Fought for Kindness 
From page 11 


visited the mentally ill throughout the coun- 
try. 
She continued this traveling till the age 
of eighty, when she entered a Trenton, 
New Jersey, hospital supposedly for a short 
rest. But she spent her remaining years 
there as a guest of the hospital as a reward 
for her great work. She passed on in the 
summer of 1887 at the age of 85, knowing 
she had left the world a better place be- 
cause she had lived in it. 

We never see any institution named after 
her, for she never allowed her name to be 
used for such a purpose. Dorothea Dix lived 
not for personal glory, but for mankind. 





Jack’s Adventure 
From page 9 


from Albert Hogan. For a day or two he 
carried that letter around in his pocket, de- 
bating with himself whether he should open 
it. At last the temptation to get the thousand 
dollars won the victory. Temptation always 
wins when we parley with it. I tell you, 
young man, there will be many a man cast 
into hell because he has played with tempta- 
tion—has not had the courage to say No so 
loud it would scare the devil away. 

“Well, he opened that letter. Sure enough 


eS was from Albert, telling his wife that he 


as all right, and that he loved her still and 
hoped to be able to arrange for her to come 
to him sometime. He poured out his tears 
to her in reproaching himself for taking 
that glass of liquor—but it was done now, 
it was too late. 

“This had-been-friend took the next train 
for Alabama. In a short time he had found 
the farm where Albert was working. He 


went up to the house and inquired for Albert 
Hogan. The man told him that he was at 
the barn milking. The neighbor walked down 
to the barn, drew his gun on him, and said, 
‘Albert Hogan, you are my prisoner.’ Poor 
Albert dropped his milk pail, looked his 
friend in the eye and said ‘Ralph, I never 
thought this of you.’ 

“In a few days the news had spread. far 
and wide that Albert Hogan had been ar- 
rested by his friend and had been put in 
jail. The other neighbors around became 
so indignant that Ralph decided it would 
be better for him to take his dirty one 
thousand dollars and move to another 
county. 

“I shall not attempt to describe the many 
sad visits Ellen and the daughters made to 
Albert while he was in jail, and the scenes 
that went on at those times. One scene alone 
would reveal the terrible price paid for just 
one glass of whisky. In the course of time 
he came to his trial. Since the man he killed 
was one of the leading citizens of that county, 
it would have gone very hard with Albert if 
he had not been a good, upright man be- 
fore this. He was given a life sentence in the 
penitentiary instead of the death sentence 
on the gallows. 

“That left Ellen and the three little girls 
to look after themselves the best way they 
could. She was a noble girl, and set to work 
to keep her little family together, hoping 
and praying that somehow, some sweet day, 
Daddy could come back to his little nest. 
But year after year slipped by, and no 
word came from Albert. 

“A kind man, whose wife had died, of- 
fered Ellen a good home, a comfortable liv- 
ing, love and tenderness, if she would marry 
him. Oh no, this was not her first offer since 
Albert had been in prison. But she had set 
herself against everything like that and had 
worked like a man on that little farm of hers. 
But she had about given up all hope of 
seeing her Albert again. Some of her neigh- 
bors told her that she was foolish to long for 
him any more; he was in the penitentiary 
for life. She might as well have a happy 
home with all its comforts as not; this 
man would make her a kind, gentle husband. 
So she married him. She was happy once 
more, the roses came back to her faded cheeks, 
the girls had a daddy once more to romp 
and play with them. They did not have to 
get out in the cold and rain to cut wood 
and bring in the water anymore. He, too, was 
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One of Christ’s sayings 
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hymns and anthems at church. 
“Use not vain repeti- 
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happy to have someone to take the place of 
his own lost companion for whom he 
grieved. 

“They had lived together for nearly 
five years when a never-to-be-forgotten day 
came. Ellen and her three jewels, as she 
called her daughters, were busy baking a 
birthday cake to surprise Daddy. A knock 
was heard at the front door—and there 
stood Albert Hogan! 

“All these years he had longed for the 
time to come when he would be granted a 
pardon, so he could be with his darling wife 
and his precious babies once more. In his 
dreams he had pictured himself returning 
to his old home place to prove to the world 
that he could be a real man. He had pic- 
tured his devoted wife throwing her loving 
arms around his neck and showering him 
with kisses. He had longed for the time to 
come when he could feel his babies’ chubby 
little hands press against his cheek. Now 
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the day had come after all these long years. 
He had been pardoned on good behavior, 
and here he was back at his old home door. 

“But his wife, his own dear Ellen, instead 
of running to meet him, threw up her 
arms and shrieked. His daughters fled from 
his face. Of course Ellen’s husband, hearing 
the commotion at the house, came to see 
what it was all about. 

“Ellen went to bed and cried for three 
days and nights. The strain was too much 
for her frail body. As the sun set on the 
evening of that third day, her tears <@ 
to flow. It was her funeral I had preache 
in that church. 

“The three girls were not glad to see their 
father, for it had been so long they had al- 
most forgotten him, and his returning had 
taken away their mother. Ellen’s husband, 
of course, was not glad to see him, for his 
home had been broken up. Poor Albert left 
the country never to return. What a price 





he had paid for that little social glass! What 
sorrow and distress he had brought upon 
his helpless wife and babies! What sadness 
he had caused in the home of the man he 
killed! Did I say he had caused all this? No, 
never. Albert Hogan did not cause this; it 
was the wicked whisky in him. My boy, be- 
ware of that first glass.” 

Here the old minister stopped. The dark- 
ness had folded its curtains around him. 
Jack sat buried in thought. The words, “Wine 
@: mocker, strong drink is raging: and who- 

ver is deceived thereby is not wise,” 
were thundering in his ears. 


(Next week: “The Railroad Accident” ) 





The Bell That Rang by Itself 
From page 13 


There was no more exploring that night. 
John sat by his sleeping bag, listening. 

Hark! What was that rustling? 

Goose pimples popped up all over him. 

It’s getting louder—down there, under the 
hedge. Closer? 

Ah, no. It’s all right. Just a field mouse 
hunting a late snack. 

But that! Listen. Up in the tree. Who'd 
have thought a thief would hide up there? 
He could drop down from an overhanging 
branch! Dear, d-dear. Why did I ever come 
out here so far by myself? 

Maybe it’s just a bird that can’t sleep. 
Yes, that’s it. How foolish to get so excited! 

Soon a thin crescent moon peeped above 
the horizon, and John realized it would 
now be easier for the thief to attack him. 

He must stay awake and on guard. If 
only he had another fellow along, they could 
take turns. If he fell asleep now, with that 
thief so close—— 

He blinked his eyes and looked around. 
It was morning! And the bicycle was lean- 
ing against the tree. 

He looked through the hedge. There was 
no one hiding there. He walked out to the 


@:: No one there. 


Relieved, he ate breakfast and rolled up 
his sleeping bag. He thought he'd take a 
little spin farther up into the hills before 
returning home. 

And what a story he'd have to tell the 
boys about the bell that rang by itself! 

Then he caught sight of the gate at the 
far corner of the field, and remembered that 
it had been just as he was trying to climb 
that gate that all the excitement had begun. 

“I always like to finish what I begin,” he 
muttered. “I’m going to finish climbing that 
gate.” 

He ran to the corner, swishing his feet 
through the wet grass. 

But he didn’t climb over the gate. 

For when he looked through it to the 
other side, he saw right behind the gate 
a huge hole. 

Apparently the farmer had been digging 
there, and had locked the gate so no one 
would be hurt by falling into it. 

In an instant John knew what would 
have happened to him if he had gone over 


_the gate in the dark. He would certainly 


have fallen into the hole, and he might have 
broken a leg. No one would have heard his 
cries for help, and it might have been days 
before anyone would have found him. 

Did the bell really ring by itself? If not, 
who rang it? 

John told me this story when I was in 
school, and he was my teacher. He said it 
was his own experience. 

And he said, “I don’t know who you 
boys think rang the bell that night. Burt I 
believe it was my guardian angel.” 

And I'm sure he was right. 








ANSWERS TO “FIND THEIR NESTS” 


Don't read this till you have tried the nature puzzle 
on the — = My check your answers here. yer 
Duck: 3, ; Flicker: 4, B; Hummingbird: 6 
Baltimore yo - A.’ How many did you get right? if 
you were a bird, could you find your way home alone? 


COVER PICTURE by Eva Luoma. Story illus- 
trations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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V—JESUS BEGINS HIS MINISTRY 





OOL LESSON 





Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





(August 4) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXTS: John 1:35-45; 2. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “We have found 
the Messias, which is, being interpreted, the 
Christ” (John 1:41). 

READ THE GUIDING THOUGHT. 


Guiding Thought 


In only four lessons we have studied all that 
is known of the longest part of our Saviour’s 
life—His birth and His growing up in the hill 
country of Galilee. These were quiet, uneventful 
years—but all a part of God’s plan for His Son’s 
earthly life and ministry. In the twenty-two les- 
sons that follow we shall be studying about the 
shorter part of Christ’s life—His life in the pub- 
lic eye. Short though these three and a half years 
were, they were crammed with activities—with 
traveling and teaching, with healing and preach- 
ing, with training disciples, relieving the needy, 
bringing comfort to the sorrowing. In every way 
possible Jesus made known by word and deed 
God’s love for us and His plan for our salvation 
and eternal happiness. This week we shall read 
about His first works in His public ministry. We 
shall see how He began to provide for the church 
by calling the first disciples. We shall see how 
He desires our happiness in the story of the 
miracle at the wedding feast, and we shall see how 
He can cleanse us from sin as we read the story 
of the cleansing of the Temple. 


SUNDAY 


The First Three Disciples 


1. Find John 1:35-37. One day when John and 
two of his disciples saw Jesus, what did John say 
of Him and what did the two disciples do? 


2. Read verses 38, 39. What question did they 
ask Jesus, and what invitation did He give these, 
His first disciples? 

NOTE.—“Two of John’s disciples were stand- 
ing near, and they followed Jesus. They listened 
to His teaching, and became His disciples. One 
of the two was Andrew, the other John.”—The 
Story of Jesus, p. 51. 


3. Read verses 40-42. Whom did Andrew in- 
troduce to Jesus? 
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For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 138, pars. 4-7; p. 139, pars. 1-4. 


MONDAY 


The Call of Philip and Nathanael 


4. Find John 1:43, 44. Who was the next dis- 
ciple to be called and where was his home? 


5. Read verse 45. How did Philip share his 
faith? 

NoTE.—"‘‘As soon as Philip found the Saviour, 
he brought his friend Nathanael. 

“In this way Christ's great work on earth was 
begun. One by one He called His disciples, and 
one brought his brother, another his friend. 
This is what every follower of Christ is to do. As 
soon as he himself knows Jesus, he is to tell 
others what a precious Friend he has found. This 
is a work that all can do, whether they are young 
or old.”"—The Story of Jesus, p. 51. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 139, pars. 5-7. 


TUESDAY 
The Miracle at the Wedding Feast 


6. Find John 2:1, 2. To what place did Jesus 
take His newly-called disciples? 


7. Read verses 3-10. What happened here to 
give Jesus an opportunity to Eoaanae the 
power of God and His desire for our happiness? 

NOTE.—"The wine which Jesus made was 
not fermented liquor. . . . The wine used at the 
feast was the pure, sweet juice of the grape.” 
—The Story of Jesus, p. 53. 


8. Read verse 11. What effect did this, His 
first miracle, have on Jesus’ disciples? 


NoTE.—“By going to the marriage feas 
Christ showed that it is right to meet together 
in this pleasant way. He liked to see people 
happy. Often He visited them in their homes, 
and tried to have them forget their cares and 
their troubles, and think of God’s goodness and 
His love. Wherever He might be, Christ was 
always trying to do this. Wherever a heart was 
open to receive the divine message, He unfolded 
the truths of the way of salvation.”—The Story 
of Jesus, p. 53. 














For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
144, pars. 1, 2; p. 145, par. 4; p. 148, pars. 1, 2. 


WEDNESDAY 


In the Temple at Jerusalem 


9. Find John 2:13. Where did Jesus take His 
disciples after the wedding and why did they go 
there? 

NOTE.—The Jewish law required all men 
(from twelve years old) to go to the Temple at 
Jerusalem for three feasts in the year—the Pass- 
over, the Pentecost, and the Feast of Tabernacles. 

ot only were they to worship God, and remem- 
Y and celebrate His blessings to the chosen 
ation, but they were to bring an offering. 


10. Read verse 14. What was going on in the 
outer court of the Temple when Jesus and His 
disciples arrived there? 


NoTE.—It was a difficult task for the wor- 
shipers to bring their own animals for sacrifice, 
so they waited to buy sheep or cattle or doves 
for the sacrifice at the entrance to the Temple. 
However, those in charge asked high prices for 
them. Moreover the greedy priests thought up 
still another scheme for making money for them- 
selves. Saying that the ordinary money was too 
contaminated for use in the holy Temple, they 
set up a moneychanging table where common- 
place coins could be exchanged for special Tem- 
ple money. This had more value and so the 
priests made a profit for themselves. 


11. Read verses 15 and 16. How did our Lord 
show His disapproval of this practice that gave so 
false an impression of God’s love for His people? 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
155,. 157, 58. 
THURSDAY 
The Body a Temple 


12. Find John 2:18. Enraged by this show of 
authority, what did the Jews ask of Jesus? 


13. Read verses 19-21. What did Jesus answer 
to their challenge? Did the Jews understand His 
reply? 


it a 










NOTE.—Jesus spoke of the temple of His 
body. The Jews did indeed destroy it, and it was 
raised in three days as Jesus had prophesied. 
After the resurrection the disciples remembered 
this prophecy and it strengthened their faith in 
Him. 


14. Find 1 Corinthians 3:16, 17. What does 
Paul tell us about our own bodies? 


NoTE.—-Our bodies are the temples of God 
(1 Cor. 6:19). These temples of ours must be 
kept clean and free from greed and selfishness 
just as God desired the lovely Temple at Jeru- 
salem to be kept clean and holy. As Jesus 
cleansed the Temple at Jerusalem, so He has 
power to cleanse our bodies of the things that 
defile them. 


Pg further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
a; 
FRIDAY 


1. NUMBER these names of the first five dis- 
ciples in the order in which they were called. 


Philip C4 
Simon Peter c 3 
John c.9 
Nathanael tC 3 
Andrew K-95 


2. CHOOSE the correct answer (cross out all 
but the correct one). 


Christ’s first miracle was 
to heal 
to raise the dead 
to feed the hungry 
to relieve embarrassment and bring happi- 
ness 
to cast out an evil spirit 


3. WHICH of the three are correct definitions 
of the term ‘temple’? 


The house of worship at Jerusalem 
The earthly body of Jesus 
Our own bodies 


4. Is Jesus still calling disciples today? Is He 
still working miracles today? Is He still cleans- 
ing temples today? 


*« 






One of the first things Jesus 
did was to clean out all sin- 
ful things from the Temple at 
Jerusalem. Are you keeping your 
temple clean so that Jesus will 
be glad to come and live there? 









CAKL BLOCH, ARTIST 
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FIND THEIR NESTS, By Harry Baerg 


Birds don’t make their nests just anywhere. Each kind of bird has its own place where it prefers to 
build its home. And each designs its nest in its own way. Can you match these birds with their nests? 
The first is done for you. American Robin: 1, E; Mallard Duck: % ; Grebe: ——, ; Flicker: 
—, ; Hummingbird: ——, ; Baltimore O iole: ——-, ——. Answers are on page 21. 
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